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A Modern School Program 


ViERLING Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Not the least difficult part in the preparation of this article has 
been the selection of a title which would guide in the preparation of 
the statements presented herewith. 

The Spring of 1936, in the State of California, will find school 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, and members of boards of edu- 
cation engaged in a series of rich programs giving consideration to 
the all-important question which has to do with the contribution the 
school must make during the present times to social, economic, political, 
cultural, and humanitarian readjustment. The staff members of the 
State Department of Education have joined for a number of days in 
a series of intimate, frank discussions where comments have been 
directed to the point of determining a simple, suggestive, constructive, 
statement which could guide these state wide conferences in their 
deliberations. It is one of the responsibilities of the State Department 
of Education to make clear, not alone its stand, but also the direction 
of its leadership, as questions of changing school programs in order to 
meet new life obligations confront the teacher, supervisor, principal, 
superintendent, and community. 

In the professional correspondence between the schools of the 
state and the State Department of Education many times the follow- 
ing questions are asked: 


What is a progressive school ? 

What are the characteristics of progressive education? 

Tell us about the new school. 

Who is the progressive teacher ? 

How can I know that my teaching meets the requirement of the 
modern school program ? 


Consideration will be given to important aspects of the entire situ- 
ation summarizing our questions in answers to pertinent questions: 


: In order to find the origin of the ideas 
Are progressive edu- . a 
cation and the modern Which have come to be termed ‘‘modern educa- 
school program tion,’’ ‘‘the new school,’’ and ‘‘ progressive edu- 
entirely new? eation,’? a journey into the past is at once 
necessary. Many philosophies described in the various histories of 
education have contributed the background of the present day modern 
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educational movements. These philosophies weve primarily character- 
ized by the charm of humanism, naturalism, and the recognition of 
growth and development through childhood as a continuous process in 
which children are at no time little men and women. To mention 
the name of one of these early philosophers is but to recall to mind the 
names of many. Each one has contributed. No names will be men- 
tioned here, for but a mere suggestion of the contributions made by 
these leaders calls to mind the advocacy of what now, and what always 
has been, considered good child learning and development. 

Modification of specific recommendations made by each of the 
educational leaders during various times has been found necessary 
because of practical difficulties in the way of realization of the prin- 
ciples enunciated. In each instance these principles have been quite 
ahead of the times in which they have been pronounced. Any exami- 
nation of what is considered to be good teaching, in any one of the 
classrooms of the State of California where good teaching takes 
place, reveals that certain of these suggestions which have come from 
educational leaders of the past are being put into practice. Good 
teaching, the modern school, and progressive education are not mere 
modern fads or fancies. They represent the slow accretion of human 
knowledge about human growth and development. Civilization is 
indebted to countless numbers of students, biologists, psychologists, 
sociologists, philosophers, educators, who have pointed the way to the 
more effective nurture of childhood and youth. 


Biology. The discovery of the various laws 
What are some of the ‘ ‘ : ; 
asioustits menuate:a4 having to do with heredity at once directed the 
present day education attention of the educator to the all-important 
Hp SS question of how much and what type of influ- 
of biology, psychology, ence the teacher in the school, through the 
and sociology? arrangement and control of the environment of 
the child, could counteract what might be assumed to be improper 
hereditary tendencies. Educators are convinced that what the indi- 
vidual may become is definitely subject to influence by environmental 
conditions. Whether or not certain characteristics may tend to ‘‘ play 
up’’ or submerge in the life of the individual is certainly partially 
determined by his environment. We believe, in our modern thinking 
in matters educational, that it is the responsibility of the school, and 
especially of the teacher, to do everything possible to arrange the 
environment of the individual child so that in so far as heredity deter- 
mines certain limits, all of the advantages of wholesome, constructive 
environment may be brought to bear to determine maximum develop- 


ment within those limits. 
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The modern teacher, because of the contribution of biology, 
believes that the career which the individual student may eventually 
realize can be determined to a greater or lesser degree by the condi- 
tions which surround the period of the individual’s development. 
The teacher and the school have great responsibility at this point. 
The implication for education is clear. The injunction of biology on 
modern education for a rich, varied, stimulating, interesting, learning 
situation can not be gainsaid. No longer can educators take the 
fatalistic attitude expressed laconically and humorously in one stu- 
dent’s summary of predestination, ‘‘When you’re born you’re done 
for!’? We must recognize the possibilities for growth as it may best 
be directed in a favorable environment. 


Psychology. Both modern biologists and psychologists aecept the 
idea of the ‘‘organismic whole’’ as a basis for best educational pro- 
cedure. We must think of the child as an individual. We can not 
divide his mind, his body, his living into parts which may be separated 
one from the other or any one from the whole. As an ‘‘individual’’ he 
is, in truth, ‘‘indivisible.’’ All living things, to be understood, must 
be considered as a whole. The parts of a living being are coordinated, 
integrated, unified into a whole person, individual, or being, complex 
as this unit, the person, as a whole may be. Modern experiments in 
psychology give us evidence for belief that living beings respond to 
the situations surrounding them as a whole. The modern school, the 
new education, progressive education, emphasize the whole child 
because we accept this contribution as a contribution from psychology. 
The individual does not respond to stimulation with any part of his 
nervous system, but he responds as a whole. All of the implications 
of this contribution of psychology have not as yet been thoroughly 
defined. The acceptance of the idea of ‘‘wholeness’’ in guiding the 
child’s mental growth is becoming more apparent in every learning 
situation. In the learning of music, children formerly spent wearisome 
hours in the practice of ‘‘exercises’’ and scales. Now they play melo- 
dies from the beginning, acquiring the necessary skills in the accom- 
plishment of their purpose and maintaining at all times interest which, 
in every child, is best encouraged and stimulated by achievement. 

In the learning of a foreign language, children previously 
learned lists of words, declensions, conjugations, combining the parts 
eventually into what, for most children, was an uncoordinated, inco- 
herent ‘‘whole.’’ Now, we have the direct, or conversational, method 
which seems to adhere more nearly to the ‘‘whole’’ in which the learner 
begins with the whole. In primary reading the whole ‘‘story”’’ is the 
approach we use in our best methods. Isolated words and the pho- 
netic parts are not introduced until later in the process of learning to 
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read. Believing as we do in ‘‘wholes’’ we no longer begin the teach- 
ing of reading with the learning of the alphabet. 


Sociology. The whole child brings a part of a family to school. 
He brings also the results of experience in motion picture houses, 
playgrounds, churches, groups of children and adults which are neither 
parts of their schools nor homes. He may even bring to school the 
results of his contacts with people and life in foreign countries. This 
sociological fact profoundly affects the practices in school. <A pro- 
gressive philosophy of education must include not only the whole 
child but a whole experience. Interest and participation in the work 
of other institutions and agencies than the school becomes then, a 
part of the responsibility of workers in school. Motion pictures, 
radios, newspapers, playgrounds, juvenile courts, camps, boy and girl 
organizations, and churches are determining the effectiveness of what 
is being done in school. There is no escape from the consequences of 
this sociological fact. Ignoring it, and acting as if the school were 
responsible for all of the ‘‘education’’ of children is probably the most 
reactionary single practice one can conceive. Ignoring it defers the 
realization of the ‘‘good life.”’ 

Society, which contributes from every experience with all the 
institutions of the community, can not be ignored in what the school 
plans as its part in the education of the child. The failure of the 
child in any of the accomplishments which it is expected that his 
education will mean for him is probably not entirely the responsi- 
bility of the school. 
ee ee A modern school will take into considera- 
p> a ae tion (1) the nature of the children to be taught, 
tributed to the (2) the nature of the society in which they live, 
present day character- 414 (3) the educational progress of the com- 


istics of a “new” or 


what is sometimes munity it serves. The school must know and 
aa ace meet the needs of the youth it serves; it must 


fit youth not only to adapt himself to the 
society in which he lives but must inspire him to a willingness to par- 
ticipate in activities designed to improve that society; and it must 
interpret to the local community the purposes and the ideals of the 
education with which youth is being provided. 

John Dewey has characterized education as a continuous recon- 
struction of experience. A modern program should, therefore, possess 
the same characteristics regardless of the level of maturity of the 
student whether he be a child of kindergarten or elementary school 
age, a youth of high school or college age, or an adult continuously 
seeking the answer to the complex questions of a transitional civilization. 
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Any attempt to set up the characteristics of a modern school does 
not imply standardization. Schools need not be alike, in fact, they 
will not be alike if they are giving consideration to the needs of the 
community they serve. The unique character of each school should 
be maintained, but the fundamental purposes, the materials of learn- 
ing, and the guidance of children’s experience will be largely the same 
in schools serving a democratic society. 

The school must be organized so children work and play coop- 
eratively in harmonious social groups. Mental, physical, social, and 
emotional growth is constantly being stimulated; understandings are 
being broadened, appreciations are being enriched; sympathies are — 
being enlarged. The school is a dynamic institution because it recog- 
nizes the constant growth and development essential to the individuals 
it serves. 

The most significant characteristics of the new school, progressive 
publie schools, modern education in California are (1) purpose, (2) 
activity, (3) adaptation to individual variation, (4) growth in social 
understandings, (5) close relationship with the home. These five 
characteristics merit somewhat further expansion at this point. 


Purpose. The modern school recognizes the important function 
served by child purpose. The child is interested in any activity only 
in so far as he can see its value in meeting his immediate needs. It is 
the teacher’s function to stimulate the development of worth while 
purposes and interests. The child is motivated to learn to write in a 
clear and interesting manner, not alone for some remote, adult end, 
but so his story may find a place in the school work now. He learns 
to speak correctly and forcefully so he may be chosen to ‘‘broadeast’’ 
the ‘‘daily news’’ before the classroom ‘‘microphone,’’ or so he may 
participate in an auditorium program or serve as a class officer. The 
child finds interest and motive in the study of algebra because algebra 
alone will offer solution for a real life problem, a real, felt need is 
the drive to study. He studies the fundamentals of arithmetic because 
he is solving a problem which has arisen in a classroom situation—not 
merely a problem in a textbook. Purposes must be childlike and 
serve immediate desires to motivate the interest of children. 


Activity. The new school has a varied and active program. The 
single textbook and the formal recitation are not enough. Units of 
work are organized around life situations and involve the use of many 
books, charts, maps, pictures, or moving pictures. Excursions are 
planned to give reality and vitality to learning through first-hand 
experiences. Many related fields are tied together around one center 
of interest; art, music, literature, history, geography, science each have 
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a contribution to make to an understanding of any. given cultural 
epoch or social function. The relationships are comparable, as far as 
possible, to those which occur in out-of-school situations. 

Illustrations of this type of teaching procedure are many. A 
group of children decide to make a wild flower exhibit to which the 
parents are to be invited. This situation immediately provides much 
childlike motivation. Plans must be discussed for the arrangement 
of an attractive exhibit. Specimens must be collected and identified. 
Labels must be written or printed. Plans must be made for the enter- 
tainment of the guests. A program is planned, wild flower songs are 
learned, a play on the conservation of wild flowers is written, some 
children are inspired to original verse. All these activities are rich 
in vital experiencing and purposeful living and working together. 
Invitations are written. The social amenities are remembered when 
the guests arrive. The experience has been full of opportunity for 
thinking, cooperating, and sharing; it has demanded many forms of 
creative expression. 


Adaptation to Individual Variations. The great contribution of 
psychology to education is the realization that individuals are different. 
To a certain extent, parents and teachers had always known this but 
the psychologist presented evidence that the differences are great, 
varied, and persistent and that education to be effective must take 
into consideration in planning its procedures not only individual 
differences in native ability, but variations in physical equipment, 
social background, and interest. 

In the modern, new, or progressive school, teaching begins at 
each child’s level of development, as far as possible and makes possible 
the fullest realization of his potentialities. The unit of work curric- 
ulum provides the finest opportunity for individual adaptation while 
maintaining all of the advantages of social living in the class group. 
Reading material may be carefully adjusted to the individual’s read- 
ing ability at the same time that it is giving the child information to 
contribute to the solution of the problem with which the group is 
confronted. 

The special aptitudes of individual children in art, music, or other 
forms of creative expression have much opportunity for development. 
Not only may the child experience satisfaction in making his unique 
contribution to the group but he may learn to exercise leadership in 
the field in which he is especially gifted. The individual talent of no 
child must be lost. 

The fact that much of the work is carried on independently either 
by individuals or groups, frees the teacher’s time and makes available 
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intervals in which she has opportunity to help individuals solve their 
particular difficulties. The classroom situation in which the teacher 
is assisting an individual child with his problems imposes on the 
group an important discipline to become increasingly self-directed 
and self-controlled. This self-imposed discipline results in serious 
concentration on the purposes the child wishes to accomplish and 
results in the achievement of one of the basic purposes of education, 
namely the development of personality. 


Development of Social Understanding. Modern conditions make 
us unwilling to pin our faith to the acquisition of any fixed body of 
factual information as the purpose of education. Change is taking 
place with astounding rapidity in all phases of life. New technological 
processes today make obsolete the methods of yesterday. It would be 
a hazardous undertaking to prophesy the conditions to which children 
now in school would be required to make adaptation in their adult 
life. 

The soundest procedure is to lead the child to an understanding of 
the social, political, industrial, economic, recreational enterprises of 
the community in which he lives. In studying the problems inherent 
in his situation he is stimulated to constructive thinking and learns 
the technique of group planning in solving problems. 

Only through such a procedure may we hope to help children 
develop ability in the intelligent appraisal of problems. The ability 
to do scientific thinking to collect pertinent data, to reserve final 
judgment until all the information has been canvassed, to interpret 
data in the light of significant experience is the most indispensable 
equipment the school may provide for the child in helping him to meet 
the problems with which he must cope in his adult life. 


Close Relationship With the Home. Sound educational proced- 
ures must recognize the totality of the child’s experience. The present 
day school must have the closest relationship with the homes of the 
community. The best conditions for child growth can exist only when 
the home and the school relationships are characterized by understand- 
ing, harmony, and cooperation. 

The adults of the community are encouraged to accept every 
opportunity to understand the purposes and procedures of the school. 
In some eases, parents actually participate in the life of the school. 


FROM OLD TO NEW 


There are certain characteristics that mark the environment, the 
teaching procedure, and the attitude of teacher and children in the 
traditional as well as the new school. Contrasting these characteristics 
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may serve to clarify some of the questions relative to what constitutes 


the progressive school. 


The traditional school is characterized 
by: 
Formal desks and seats screwed to the 
floor and arranged in fixed rows. 
Space not occupied by fixed furniture 
limited. 


More or less drab interior with black- 
boards on three sides and limited dis- 
play space. 

The teacher is a taskmaster. 

Silence on the part of children except 
during recitations. Each child ex- 
pected to remain seated except by per- 
mission from the teacher. Whisper- 
ing and other forbidden activity in- 
dulged in secretly. 

Meager equipment consisting largely of 
standard supplies. 


A similar set of books for each child in a 
particular grade. Recreational read- 
ing material and supplementary texts 
at a minimum. 


Rigid grade standards. Every child must 
master the standards for the grade be- 
fore promotion. 


Short recitations of the question and 
answer type in the separate subjects 
are scheduled throughout the day. 
Recitations consist of giving back to 
the teacher the statements in the text 
all have studied. Answers are correct 
if “that is what the book said.” 


Acquisition of factual information, to be 
used in adult life. 


Casual, parental contacts with school. 
Responsibilities of home and_ school 
widely separated. 

Formal reports of child’s achievement in 
subject matter according to grade 
standard. 

The inclusion of learning within the four 
walls of the classroom. School set 
apart in the community. 


Conformity. 


The modern school is characterized by: 


Informal tables and chairs arranged con- 
veniently for group activity. 

Some open spaces unobstructed and ar- 
ranged for such activities as dramati- 
zations, rhythms. 

Colorful interiors with space to display 
interesting pictures and other mate- 
rial on a level with the child’s eye. 


The teacher is a guide and counselor. 


A natural social situation in which chil- 
dren are free to move about and con- 
sult with others as they engage in a 
variety of worth while activities with- 
out interfering with the welfare of 
others. 

A variety of equipment to meet the needs. 
Wood, clay, large rolls of paper, paint, 
tools, and visual aids. 

A variety of books, both texts and recre- 
ational, chosen to meet the needs of 
the individuals within the group. Books 
and other materials attractively ar- 
ranged for effective use. 


Instruction adjusted to the individual 
needs and abilities regardless of grade. 
Children work and play in flexible so- 
cial groupings. 

Longer periods during which study, ex- 
perimentation, and discussion of a sig- 
nificant worth while central theme are 
participated in by the group guided by 
the teacher. References to many 
authorities, exchange of ideas, and a 
scientific attitude characterize the 
period. 

Development of a happy, well adjusted, 
well rounded individual here and now, 
who has a life interest in his fact 
learning. 

Numerous parental contacts. Close co- 
operation given to insure better under- 
standing of child. 


Informal report of child’s growth meas- 
ured against his own previous record. 


The use of educative resources within the 
community. Pertinent materials 
brought into the classroom by the chil- 
dren. School an integral part of com- 
munity. 

Creative self-expression. 


EEN 
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CONCLUDING THOUGHTS 


These statements about the new, modern, or progressive school do 
not imply that for California we are not doing, in most schools, most 
of what has been commended. 

The thought that modern, progressive, educational practices, as 
here interpreted, are not found in our public schools and are in the 
main found in select private schools is not true for our state. . 

The public, in California, desires modern, up-to-date schools and 
education for the children. The public does not want any child to 
lose what valuable traditions in good education mean. Children must 
accomplish fundamental learnings; they must not escape correct habits. 
Their industry, ideals, and loyalties must be something more than mere 
by-products of high grade play. 

In the main, California school situations are good; they are 
improving ; they are not ultra progressive nor are they reactionary. 

Standards of school accomplishment in academic learning are 
high; no advocacy of ‘‘short circuit,’ ‘‘easy-going,’’ ‘‘do-as-you- 
please’’ teaching or learning is to be tolerated. 

The best background, environment, and teaching, with commu- 
nity and home cooperation of highest order, are what we propose that 
this statement shall pronounce. 

There is always opportunity and reason for encouraging teachers, 
principals, and superintendents to advance to better child learning 
situations. It is intended that this statement shall help more definitely 
to point the way to such progress. 


| DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
VreRLING KERrsEY, Superintendent 
CONFERENCE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The annual conference of secondary school principals will be 
held in Pasadena April 2-4, 1936. Meetings will be held and head- 
quarters will be maintained at the Pasadena Municipal Auditorium. 
Further information concerning the program and rates at the various 
hotels in the vicinity will be sent to principals at an early date. 


Division of Textbooks and Publications 


Ivan R. WatTEeRMAN, Chief 


ADOPTION OF HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 


The State Board of Education in meeting at Sacramento January 
17, 1936, on recommendation of the State Curriculum Commission 
adopted the following history textbooks. 


GRADE 5 
The Story of America, by Eugene C. Barker, William E. Dodd, and Walter P. 
Webb; published by Row, Peterson and Company 
America Today and Yesterday, by Homer Ferris Aker, Eugene Hilton, and Vanza 
Nielsen Aker; published by Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


GRADE 6 
America’s World Backgrounds, Volume I, by George Earl Freeland; published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Yesterday—The Foundation of Today, by Homer Ferris Aker, D. Lloyd Nelson, 
and Vanza Nielsen Aker; published by Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


GRADE 7 
America’s Progress in Civilization, Volume II, by George Earl Freeland; published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
GRADE 8 
America and the New Frontier, Volume III, by George Earl Freeland; published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
GRADES 7 AND 8 
American History, Complete Edition, by Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth, and 
John Van Duyn Southworth; published by Iroquois Publishing Company, 
Ine. (Adopted as a supplementary textbook.) 
New California the Golden, by Rockwell D. Hunt; published by Silver, Burdett 
and Company. (To be used in any one semester of the seventh or eighth 
grades, according to local choice.) 


Announcement concerning the dates when each book will be avail- 
able, and distribution plans, will be made at a later date. 
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Division of Teacher Training and Certification 


EvELYN CLEMENT, Chief 


CREDENTIALS IN SCHOOL COUNSELING 


On January 17, 1936, the State Board of Education approved 
standards for the certification of school counselors, providing creden- 
tials for general counseling and for vocational counseling. Issuance 
of each credential requires basic teaching certification, successful teach- 
ing experience, and the recommendation of an approved teacher 
training institution based upon specific work in the field of guidance. 

While school counselors are not required by law to hold credentials 
other than those required for teaching, this action of the State Board 
of Education recognizes the professional status of school counseling 
as a phase of educational leadership. 

The standards for the two credentials may be secured by writing 
to this division. 


CREDENTIAL IN SCHOOL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


A credential in school business management was authorized by 
action of the State Board of Education on January 17, 1936. While 
there is no legal provision for the certification of school business 
managers, the State Board of Education established standards for the 
credential upon the recommendation of the Public School Business 
Officials Association of California, which desires to have the work of 
this group placed on a professional basis. 

Information regarding the training and experience required for 
issuance of the credential may be secured by writing to this Division. 


CREDENTIAL IN ADULT EDUCATION 


In accordance with action of the State Board of Education on 
January 17, 1936, applicants may, in the future, receive credentials 
in adult education without the specific request of a school superin- 
tendent which has been required in the past. However, in addition to 
the general requirement of training and experience specified in Regu- 
lations Governing Granting of Credentials and Certificates for Public 
School Service in California, Department of Education Bulletin No. 
12, 1935, pages 20 to 22, inclusive, applicants must verify the com- 
pletion of ten semester hours of work in education, with special empha- 
sis on adult education. 

The present policy of issuing a credential in adult education upon 
the request of school superintendents will be continued in the case of 
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applicants who are able to verify the required general training and 
experience, but who have not completed the ten semester hours of 
work in adult education. In such cases, this work may be postponed 
and required for renewal. In taking this action, the State Board of 
Education is initiating a policy of training teachers for work in 
adult education. 

Information regarding approved courses in adult education may 
be secured by writing to the Chief of the Division of Adult and Con- 
tinuation Education, State Department of Education, 311 State Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, 


Division of Schoolhouse Planning 


CHARLEs Bursu, Chief 


APPROVAL OF PLANS FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


On frequent occasions school districts find themselves in difficulty 
because they have accepted the bids and made final payments to 
architects and building contractors before school buildings have been 
given final official approval by the Division of Architecture, State 
Department of Public Works, as provided in the Field Act (earth- 
quake safety law). No difficulty, of course, is encountered if the 
inspector from the Division of Architecture finds everything in good 
order. But when any changes are needed in the building before it can 
be approved, matters are simplified if the final amount due the archi- 
tect and contractor is still to be paid. In order to avoid difficulties in 
this type of situation, it is recommended that contracts with builders 
and architects contain the clause that buildings can not be accepted 
by the school district and final payments are not due until the building 
has been approved officially by the Division of Architecture. 

A similar difficulty is sometimes encountered between school dis- 
tricts and their architects concerning the payment to architects for 
the completion of preliminary plans. On some occasions a school dis- 
trict has paid an architect for the completion of preliminary plans 
which, when examined, have been found to be unacceptable to the 
Department of Education. In situations, therefore, where the approval 
of plans is legally required by the Department of Education it is rec- 
ommended that in the contract between the school district and the 
architect a clause be included which specifies that preliminary plans 
are not considered completed and are not to be paid for until approved 
by the State Department of Education. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW. 


Appellate Court Decisions 

Dismissal of Permanent Teachers by Reason of Discontinuance of a 

Particular Kind of Service 

Where a permanent teacher was employed in a high school dis- 
trict to teach a special class of ‘‘retarded’’ pupils and had taught 
such class during her entire period of employment in the district, the 
discontinuance of such class at the close of the school year 1932-1933 
permitted her dismissal by the governing board of the district under 
School Code section 5.710, as said section then read; and the argument 
of petitioner that a particular kind of certificate should be the test of 
what is meant by ‘‘a particular kind of service,’’ as that term was 
used in said School Code section 5.710, is untenable (citing Fuller v. 
Berkeley School District, 2 Cal. (2d) 152). (Schwalbach v. Board of 
Education of San Luis Obispo High School District et al., 83 C.'A. D. 
881, _-_- Pac. (2d) ---.) 


School District Bond Elections 

Where, under the provisions of School Code sections 4.960 and 
following, an election is called and held by the governing board of a 
joint elementary school district for the purpose of determining whether 
or not bonds of the district shall be issued, it is not required, because of 
School Code sections 4.961 and 2.875, that the district shall be divided 
into precincts with a separate polling place in each of the counties in 
which the district may be located. Nor does School Code section 4.961 
require that the notice of the election be published in a newspaper pub- 
lished in each county in which the district lies and having a general 
circulation in the district; and, even if the section could be so con- 
strued, where the evidence shows that the notice was published in a 
newspaper published in one of the counties in which the district lies 
and having a general circulation in the district and all the electors 
of the district had knowledge of the election and no taxpayer was 
injured by any possible defect of notice, the election will. not be 
declared invalid. (County of Sacramento 2t al. v. Stephens, 84 C. A. D. 
G7, ... Paes. (28) -~--:) 

CITATION 
The citation of the decision of the Supreme Court in Fillmore 


Union High School District et al. v. Cobb, digested on page 15, Janu- 
ary, 1936, issue of California Schools, which citation was not available 


at the time the digest was printed, is 91 C. D. 57. 
45 
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Attorney General’s Opinions _ 


destinnnion of School Code Section 2.810 


The provisions of School Code section 2.810 apply to all transac- 
tions governing purchases, rentals, employments, and every other sort 
of service for which payment is made in money or otherwise, regard- 
less of the amount of the payment involved. (A.G.O. 10455, Janu- 


ary 7, 1936) 


Authority of County Boards of Supervisors Re Temporary Transfer of 
County Funds to School Districts 


School Code section 4.290 is controlled by the language of that 
part of section 31 of Article IV of the Constitution relating to the 
temporary transfer of city, city and county, or county funds to cities, 
cities and counties, counties, districts or other political subdivisions, 
and a county board of supervisors has, under such constitutional pro- 
vision, the authority to adopt a resolution directing the county treas- 
urer to make a transfer of funds to a school district as directed in the 
constitutional provision. (A.G.O. 10456, January 20, 1936) 


Compensation of County Superintendents of Schools 

The County Superintendent of Schools of Amador County _ is 
entitled, as secretary of the county board of education, to the compen- 
sation fixed by School Code section 2.1302, since it appears Political 
Code section 4275, which fixes his salary as County Superintendent of 
Schools, is still in effect and does not state that such salary shall be 
full compensation for al] services required of him, including his 
duties as a member of the county board of education, and, because 
it does not appear that the board of supervisors of Amador County 
has, pursuant to the authorization contained in section 5 of Article XI 
of the Constitution, as amended in 1933, undertaken to fix the com- 
pensation of county officers. (A.G.0. 10348, January 8, 1936. See 
A.G.0. 10267, p. 407, November, 1935, and A.G.O. 10403, ect 
February, 1936, issues California Schools.) . 7 


Compensation of County Superintendents of Schools 


Where a statute (continued as a county salary ordinance by virtue 
of Political Code section 4056d, as amended in 1933, which was made 
fully effective by the 1933 amendment to section 5 of Article XI of 
the Constitution) fixes the annual salary of the county superintendent 
of schools at a stipulated sum, including his duties as a member of the 
county board of education, or where a county salary ordinance adopted 
by a county board of supervisors under the provisions of said Political 
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Code section 4056d fixes the annual salary of the county .superin- 
tendent of schools at a certain amount for services required by law or 
by virtue of his office, the county superintendent of schools is not 
entitled to the compensation provided for in School Code section 2.1302 
for his services as secretary of the county board of education. (A.G.O. 
10403, December 13, 1935, referring to A.G.O. 10267, October 11, 1935, 
digested on page 407, November, 1935, issue of California Schools) 


Leaves of Absence and Teachers’ Retirement Salary Law 


Where a person subject to the Public School Teachers’ Retirement 
Salary Law (School Code sections 5.800 et seq.) is granted a leave of 
absence under School Code sections 5.721, 5.722, or 5.750 and receives 
compensation from the employing school district during such leave 
of absence, such person must make for the period of such leave of 
absence, the contributions and deposits required by School Code sec- 
tions 5.1040, 5.1041, 5.1063, and 5.1064, and is entitled to have such 
period credited as service toward retirement. (A.G.O. 10446, January 


9, 1936) 


Payment of School District Taxes 


In so far as a school district tax is a tax on real property, it 
may be paid in installments in accordance with Political Code section 
3746. (A,G.O, 10404, December 12, 1935) 


Power of Board of Education to Manage Municipal Stadium 


Neither the city council nor the board of education of a city has 
the authority, by ordinance or otherwise, to bind a school district to 
maintain, supervise, and use the municipal stadium, where the board 
of education assumes all responsibility for maintaining the stadium 
and all liability arising from the operation, maintenance, and use of the 
stadium, where the duration of the arrangement is not fixed, and 
where, particularly, the charter of the city provides that the powers 
and duties of the board of education shall be such as are conferred 
upon such board by the laws of California. (A.G.0O. 10453, January 
7, 1936) . 


Rental of Equipment by School Districts 


The power given to school districts by School Code sections 6.470- 
6.491 to purchase equipment includes the power to purchase the use 
of (rent) equipment when, in the exercise of sound discretion, such 
action is deemed to be to the advantage of the school district and is not 
for the purpose of circumventing the general intent of said sections 
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which, ordinarily, contemplate the purchase of equipment. Any con- 
tract for the rental of equipment must be made subject to the condi- 
tions prescribed by School Code section 6.30-6.36 and 6.470-6.491. 
(A.G.O. 10426, January 7, 1936) 


Sale of Materials to Districts by Trustees Through Agents 


Where a member of the governing board of a school district owns 
a company engaged in the manufacture of pipe which is sold through 
agents who purchase the pipe outright and resell it at their own price, 
the governing board of the district can not under School Code section 
2.810 enter into a contract for the purchase of such pipe with any one 
of such agents. (A.G.O. 10277a, January 20, 1936) 


School District as Contractor 

Where the carpentry class of a high school spends its class periods 
in assisting in the erection of a dwelling for a private owner through 
an arrangement between the school authorities and the owner which 
provides that the owner furnish all materials, except tools, and assume 
all responsibility for waste, that no guarantee is given by the high 
school district that any given amount of work will be done or that any 
work will be done to any degree of perfection, and that the arrange- 
ment can be terminated at any time by either party without notice, the 
school district is exempt from the payment of the contractor’s license 
imposed by Deering Act 1660, by virtue of section 2 (a) of said act. 
(A.G.O. 10419, December 18, 1935) 


Time of Payment of Teachers’ Salaries 


By virtue of School Code sections 5.741, 3.23, 5.743 and 5.745, 
teachers’ salaries may not be paid semimonthly, but may be paid 
only in ten, eleven, or twelve equal payments or by the school month. 
(A.G.O. 10445, December 31, 1935) 


TRUSTEE ELECTIONS 


The attention of all concerned is directed to the following changes 
in the law relating to trustee elections brought about by Chapter 236, 
Statutes of 1935, which amends pertinent provisions of the School Code 
and which is now in effect. 

The 1936 elections for members of nasi boards of elementary, 
high school, and junior college districts will be held on June 5, 1936, 
the date for the annual elections for members of such boards having 
been changed from the last Friday in March to the first Friday in 
June. 


SS ee 
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The members elected at the election of June 5, 1936, will take 
office July 1, 1936, the date on which members elected at the annual 
elections take office having been changed by said Chapter 236, Statutes 
1935, from the first day of May to the first day of July. 

Members of boards whose terms would otherwise expire May 1, 
1936, will hold office until July 1, 1936, their terms having been 
expressly extended by said Chapter. 

Candidates desiring to have their names printed on the ballots 
used at the June 5, 1936, elections must at least fifteen days prior to 
the election (not later than May 21, 1936) file a written statement of 
their candidacy with the county superintendent of schools, such state- 
ment to be substantially in the form prescribed. 

The election of members of the board of education of any char- 
tered city, the charter of which prescribes a different procedure for 
election of members than that prescribed by the School Code, and 
the election of members of governing boards of cities of the first to 
fifth classes, inclusive, will not be affected by the provisions of said 
Chapter 236, Statutes 1935, and such elections will continue, as here- 
tofore, to be held in accordance with the provisions of the charters of 
such chartered cities or law governing such cities of the first to fifth 
classes, inclusive. 


TEACHER RETIREMENT REGULATIONS 


The Public School Teachers’ Retirement Salary Fund Board held 
a regular quarterly meeting at Sacramento, January 16 and 17, 1936. 
The Board devoted the major portion of its time to the consideration 


- of needed changes in its rules and regulations made necessary by 


reason of the 1935 amendments to the Teachers’ Retirement Salary 
Law. Earlier consideration by the Board of such changes had been 
impossible because of the necessity of securing from the Attorney 
General a number of opinions on questions which arose after the 
amendments became effective. 

The complete Retirement Law, together with all rules and regula- 
tions of the Board, is now being prepared for publication in bulletin 
form. Below is presented a summary of the more important changes 
in the Rules and Regulations of the Board which are of timely interest. 
These changes will, in the judgment of the Board, give full effect to 
the intent of the 1935 amendments of the Retirement Law. 


Substitute and Part Time Employees 


Beginning January 1, 1936, any substitute or part time eaigtoyee 
serving during any month for less than ten days of at least one hour 
each will not make any contribution to the permanent fund or deposits 
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in the annuity deposit fund for such month, and ‘will receive no credit 
toward retirement for such service. (Rule 47, amended) 

This rule is retroactive only to January 1, 1936, and no refunds 
will be made of contributions or deposits made prior to that date 
under the rulings of the Board in effect prior to that date. 

Illustration. A is a substitute teacher in a district paying the annual salaries 
of its regular full time teachers in ten instalments. During the school year A 
serves ten days in September, three days in January, eight days in April. A will 


contribute $2.40 for the month of September and will not make any further con- 
tribution during or at the close of the school year. 


Leaves of Absence 


Time spent by an employee on a leave of absence during which 
he receives compensation from the employing agency will be counted 
as service toward retirement, and such person must make the con- 
tributions and deposits required by law on account of such service. 
(Rule 18, amended) 


Contributions and Deposits 


The deduction to be made from the salary of an employee for any 
month as his contribution to the permanent fund shall be the quotient 
arrived at by dividing the annual contribution of $24 by the number 
of salary payments made during the school year to the regular full 
time employees of the same class by the employing agency, except that 
for the school year 1936 the divisor shall be the number of salary 
payments made to the regular full time employees of the same class 
between September 15, 1935, and June 30, 1936. 


No employee shall have deducted from any salary payment any 
contribution to the permanent fund for any month for which he did 
not render any service and for which he did not receive any com- 
pensation. 

No employee shall have deducted from his salary as contributions 
to the permanent fund any sums in excess of those prescribed above, 
except that if a person serves at least eight months in any school year 
and thereby secures credit for one year’s service toward retirement, 
an adjustment must be made at the time of his last salary payment 
for the year so that his total contributions for the year will equal 
the full required $24 annual contribution. (Rule 46, amended) 


Illustration. A is employed in a. district in which the teachers are paid 
their annual salaries in ten instalments. A serves during September, October, 
November, December, April, May, and June, a total of seven months. A _ will 
contribute $2.40 for each month served, a total. of .$16.80, and no more. B is 
employed in the same district as A and serves during September, October, Novem- 
ber, December, March, April, May, and June, totaling eight: months. B_ will 
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contribute $2.40 for each of the months of September, October, November, Decem- 
ber, March, April, and May (or $16.80) and will contribute $7.20 for June, or 
a total of $24. 

The seven months credited to A will be accumulated as explained under 
Accumulation of Service, immediately following, and at retirement, A _ will be 
required to pay, in the manner described in the retirement law, an amount suf- 
ficient to bring his contributions to $24 for each year of service credited. 


Accumulation of Service 


Service rendered on and after July 1, 1935, will be accumulated 
by months. That is, every month of service rendered subsequent to 
that date will be credited to the employee, and when eight months have 
been credited to an employee he will be credited with one year of 
service toward retirement. 

Months of service rendered prior to July 1, 1935, will, as in the 
past, be cumulative only during the school or calendar year in which 
the service is rendered. Thus, as to service rendered prior to said 
date, only if eight months of service are rendered in any school or 
calendar year will the employee be given credit for a year of service 
toward retirement. . 


APPLICATION OF FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AND 
CALIFORNIA UNEMPLOYMENT RESERVES ACT 


Neither the Federal Social Security Act nor the California Unem- 
ployment Reserves Act of 1935 apply to or affect in any way the 
public school system, public school districts, or any employees thereof, 
they being specifically exempted from the operation of such laws. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
NEWS NOTES 


STATE ENROLLMENT INCREASING 

Despite continued decreases in the number of children enrolled 
in the kindergarten and in grades one, two, and three, the total state 
enrollment in the public schools continued to increase. During 
1934-35, tentative data from the annual reports indicate, state enroll- 
ments decreased 1711 in elementary grades; increased 44,696 in high 
school grades, 466 in junior college grades, and 41,095 in the totals 
for all grades. The greatest increase was in the enrollment in evening 


high school classes. 


The enrollments for the past two years, by divisions, were: 


1933-34 1934-35 
Kindergarten 64,910 63,743 
Elementary grades 
1-8 759,618 757,907 
Special pupils and classes 10,034 9,845 
Total, elementary grades 769,652 767,752 
High school grades 
9-12 276,307 283,761 
Special pupils and classes 254,643 290,885 
Total, high school grades 530,950 574,646 
Junior college grades 
13-14 25,899 26,835 
Specials 9,041 9,478 
Total, junior college grades 35,053 35,519 
Total, grades 1-14 1,061,824 1,068,503 
Total specials 273,831 309,414 
Grand total 1,400,565 1,441,660 


During the past six months 471 physically handicapped persons 
have been placed in suitable positions by the Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation following a period of vocational training. 


The 1936 summer sessions of the California state colleges will be 


held as follows: 


Chico 

Fresno 
Humboldt 

San Diego 
San Francisco 
San Jose 
Santa Barbara 


June 22-July 31 
June 27—-August 7 
June 22-July 31 
June 22—August 21 
June 22-July 31 
June 29—-August 7 
June 22-July 31 


There are approximately 3500 Indian children in 40 California 


counties attending public schools. 


The school districts in which they 


attend are reimbursed for special services by the federal government. 
52 
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CURRENT EXPENDITURES OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
INCREASING 

Annual expenditures of elementary and high school districts 
increased for the first time in five years during 1934-35. According to 
preliminary tabulations, the increases amounted to $1,274,916 in ele- 
mentary school districts; $2,214,024 in high school districts. Junior 
college district expenditures for current purposes continued to 
decrease, the amount of the decrease being $109,881. 

Current expenditures of the school districts during the past two 
years were: 


1933-34 1934-35 

Elementary school districts $55,099,192 $56,374,109 
High school districts 52,057,040 54,271,063 
Junior college districts 3,203,547 3,093,666 
Total $110,359,779 $113,738,838 
Increase $3,379,059 
Per cent of increase 2.9% 


The Federal Emergency Relief Administration has authorized a 
further extension of the Emergency Rehabilitation Program for the 
physically handicapped, which will aid in carrying this program until 
arrangements of a more permanent nature may be made. 


The Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation is providing vocational 
training for 2543 physically handicapped persons in California. They 
are being prepared for more than 100 different occupations selected as 
being compatible with the physical impairment of the trainee con- 
cerned. 


The State Department of Education has been notified by the 
U. S. Office of Education that it is probable that federal allotments 
for vocational rehabilitation under the Social Security Act passed 
by the last Congress will become available February 1, 1936. 


The state colleges have adopted revised standards for admission 
to and continuation in teacher training curricula. Students will be 
required to meet new minimum standards in factors, as follows: 
intelligence, scholarship, type of program pursued, professional apti- 
tude, physical fitness, speech and language usage, personality and 
character, and many-sided interest. 


Under School Code sections 2.195 and 2.196, all Indian reserva- 
tions in California shall be annexed to a contiguous elementary school 
district by county boards of supervisors at their first meeting after 
July 1, 1936, if the reservation is not an elementary school district or 
a part of an elementary school district. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


The seventeenth annual observance of Public Schools Week is 
scheduled to begin Monday, April 27, 1936. 

The primary purpose of Public Schools Week is to afford the gen- 
eral public, and particularly the parents of school children, an oppor- 
tunity of visiting schools so that they may become better informed on 
all matters relating to the welfare of public education. During recent 
years the activities of Public Schools Week have been broadened in 
their scope in such manner that civic organizations of varying inter- 
ests have cooperated to insure the success of this week. 

Public Schools Week had its origin in the crisis confronting public 
education in California in 1919 and 1920. During the midst of the 
recent depression, public education again was confronted with a 
serious crisis. At the present time there appears to be a gradual 
restoration of the educational services and financial support which had 
been curtailed during previous years. All citizens interested in pre- 
serving the essential democratic characteristics of public education 
may find at this time opportunity for constructive effort in assisting 
this restoration of educational opportunities. 

Public Schools Week provides an occasion for special emphasis on 
public relations activities on the part of the public schools. Pupils 
and teachers have a fine opportunity to act as hosts to parents, to 
strengthen the ties between the home and school, and thus to develop 
a better understanding of the significance of the institution of public 
education as a fundamental institution in American democracy. 

The State Department of Education will publish a bulletin con- 
taining appropriate suggestions for activities which the schools may 
carry on during Public Schools Week, together with a body of basic 
information concerning the school system. Copies of the bulletin 
will be forwarded to all schools in the state within the next few weeks. 


CONSERVATION WEEK 


The Governor of California has proclaimed the week of March 
7-14, Conservation Week. The dates include the birthday of Luther 
Burbank, March 7, which is also Arbor Day in California. 

The schools are urged to give special emphasis to the care and 
beautification of school grounds during the week designated by initi- 
ating projects that will continue throughout the year, and to plan 
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programs and activities for the appropriate observance of the week in 
the schools. The State Department of Education is publishing a bul- 
letin containing source material and suggestions which will be useful 
to teachers and community groups. Source Material for Conservation 
Week, State of California Department of Education Bulletin, No. 1, 
January 1, 1936, will be distributed. 


CONFERENCE ON TAXATION 


The Conference on Taxation and Cost of Government called by 
Governor Merriam met in the State Capitol, Sacramento, February 3 
and 4, 1936. The Conference was composed of two representatives of 
the chamber of commerce of each city of 25,000 or more, two repre- 
sentatives of each state wide organization interested in tax problems, 
and members of the Legislature. 

The following were the more important actions taken by the Con- 
ference: 


Resolutions as follows were adopted: 
. Opposing vigorously the repeal of the sales tax. 
. Opposing the repeal of the income tax. 


. Opposing any new taxes at this time. 


—- Cw No = 


. Creating a committee of twenty-five to study governmental 
expenditures and functions, the committee to make a written 
report to the Conference, providing that the committee will be 
selected by V. E. Breeden, San Francisco, Asa Call, Los Angeles, 
and Ralph Taylor, Sacramento, and providing that the Governor 
shall, upon recommendation by the committee of twenty-five, call 
the Conference into session again. 


. Creating an interim committee to study state registered warrant 
situation. 


On 


6. Expressing appreciation of the Governor’s action in calling the 
Conference, and of the assistance given by the various state 
departments and officers. 

A report of the Conference Committee on Old Age Pensions and 
Relief was adopted : 

1. Requesting the federal government to amend the Social Security 
Law in so far as old age pensions are concerned so as to harmon- 
ize the residence requirements with those of the various states. 

2. Calling for the elimination of the State Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration and the concentration of relief administration in the 
State Department of Social Welfare. 
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EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 


The following programs will be given under the auspices of the 
State Department of Education. These programs are directed by 
Norman Field, with the exception of the Modesto Junior College 
program, which will be directed by L. I. Bartlett, Modesto Junior 
College. 


EDUCATION Topay, STATION KGO, 6:30-6:45 P.M. 


February 1—Good Neighbors 

February 8—A Day in the Classroom 

February 15—More Fifth Grade Activities 

February 22—Musical Moments; Modesto Junior College Broadcast 
February 29—The Harbor 

March 7—Science (Junior High) 

March 14—-Seventh Grade 


NEw TRAILS, STATION KSFO, 2:30-3:00 p.m. 


February 1—The Story of the Jesuit Missions 
February 8—The Story of the Franciscan Missions 
February 15—The Founding of Old Monterey 
February 22—Sailing Ship Days 

February 29—Sailing Ship Days, Continued 

March 7—California’s Robinson Crusoe 

March 14—The Russian Occupation 


THE CALIFORNIA FAMILY, STATION KROW, 4:15-4:30 P.M. 


February 3—The Resettlement Administration 

February 7—The Resettlement Administration, Continued 
February 10—The Resettlement Administration, Continucd 
February 14—The Resettlement Administration, Continued 
February 17—Social Security 

February 21—Social Security, Continued 

February 24—New and Old Social Systems 

February 28—Economie Liberty 

March 2—Increasing Employment 

March 6—Wild Life Conservation 

March 9—Wild Life Conservation, Continued 

March 13—Education in the Camps 

March 16—KEducation in the Camps, Continued 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, STATION KLX, 8:00-8:30 P.M. 


February. 7—The Story of Thomas Edison, Continued 
February 14—The Story of Thomas Edison, Continued 
February 21—The Story of Thomas Edison, Continued 
February 28—The Story of Thomas Edison, Continued 
March 6—The Story of Jean Lamarck 

March 13—The Story of Jean Lamarck, Continued 


THE CALIFORNIA History ProcRaM, STATION KROW, 1:30-2:00 p.m. 


February 5—The Story of the Pony Express, Conclusion 
February 12—The Story of the Popular Tribunals 
February 19—The Story of the Popular Tribunals, Continued 
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February 26—The Founding of Marysville 

March 4—The Story of the Walker Filibuster Expedition, Continued 
March 11—The Story of the Comstock Lode 

March 18—The Story of the Comstock Lode, Continued 


GoLpEN Days, Station KRE, 8:30-8:45 p.m. 


February 5—Nine Feet Farther 
February 12—None So Blind 


February 19—A House Divided 
February 26—The Colonel 


March 4—Sobriety of John P. Jones 
March 11—F ree as Air 


Vocational Agriculture 

The Bureau of Agricultural Education of the State Department 
of Education, and the California Polytechnic School in cooperation 
with the NBC will present the following agriculture lessons on Tuesday 
mornings at 10:15 over stations KPO, KFI, and KFSD: 


February 4—Feeding Calves—Look in the Lunch Basket 
February 11—Brooding and Care of Chicks—From Fluft to Feathers 


February 18—Farrowing and Weaning—Seven to One 
February 25—Irrigation Equipment—Ancient Pottery and Modern Pumps 


March 3—Care and Management of Dairy Heifers—The Barnyard Debutante 
March 10—Starting the Calves—Ropin’ and Tyin’ 


Gold Rush Days 

Gold Rush Days is a dramatization of episodes in early California 
history. Miss Louise Taber has gathered material for this series of 
broadcasts through several years of research and study. She is con- 
sidered to be an authoritative commentator on the history of California. 
This series of broadeasts is given on Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday 
evenings, from 7:45 to 8:00, over the Columbia broadcasting system, 
stations KFRC, KHJ, KMJ, KWG, KDB, KGB, KERN, KFBK. 


Commentaries from London 

Vernon Bartlett, diplomatie correspondent of the London News 
Chronicle and former director of the London Bureau of the League of 
Nations, will broadeast fortnightly to America from London a series 
of news commentary exchanges. Mr. Bartlett will contribute news 
developments in England and on the continent. The broadcasts will 
be give on January 26, February 9, February 23, March 8, and March 
22, from 9:45 to 10:00 a.m., over the Columbia broadeasting system, 
stations KFRC, KHJ, KMJ, KWG, KDB, KGB, KERN, KFBK. 


Gang Busters, by Phillips Lord 

Phillips Lord, the well known dramatist, producer, and actor, has 
inaugurated a series of law enforcement dramas entitled Gang Busters. 
This series of productions dramatizing work being done by local police 
departments in stamping out crime throughout the country, will be 
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given over the Columbia network, stations KFRC, KHJ, KMJ, KWG, 
KDB, KGB, KERN, KFBK on Wednesday evenings from 7 :00 to 7 :30. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 

A recent communication from Willard E. Givens, Secretary of 
the National Education Association, shows that California has main- 
tained its position as second among the states on the basis of total 
National Education Association membership. Records show, however, 
that the California membership for the current year is 515 less than 
during the previous year. The total membership of the N.E.A. is 
190,944; of this number 18,952 members are from California. 

Even though the total membership from California is large, the 
percentage of teachers who are members of the National Education 
Association in California is considerably less than the percentage in 
many other states. 

Superintendents and principals are requested to explain the 
advantages of National Education Association membership to teachers 
under their direction to the end that a larger membership from Cali- 
fornia may be secured. 

The National Education Association has embarked on an enlarged 
program which requires increased financial support. Chief among the 
major activities is the sponsorship of a bill in Congress to provide 
federal participation in financial support of public schools without 
federal control. Membership in the National Education Association 
is urged upon all California teachers and school administrators. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION SURVEY 

J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, announces 
that the United States Office of Education is cooperating with the 
American Council on Education and other agencies in an effort to 
determine the present status of visual instruction in elementary and 
secondary schools, and ways in which national agencies can facilitate 
the use of visual aids for instructional purposes. 

In order to collect information for this study, the Office of Educa- 
tion is sending a questionnaire form to all superintendents of schools 
in the state. The cooperation of all California school superintendents 
in filling out and returning the questionnaire is earnestly requested. 
The pertinent data collected in the study will be compiled, published, 
and made available to schools and other groups interested in extending 
and improving the use of visual aids for instructional purposes. 


SPEECH CURRICULA PROJECT 
The State Department of Education is sponsoring a speech 
curricula project which is being financed by the WPA. The project 
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is being undertaken at the University of Southern California. Its 
purpose is to make available to teachers on all educational levels ready 
reference materials relating to speech activities, speech training, and 
speech reeducation. The project involves the preparation of hand- 
books, biblographies, and exhibits. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 


Twelve fellowships and scholarships totaling $20,000 are offered 
by the Advanced School of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, for the academic year 1936-37. 

Detailed information concerning eligibility for these fellowships 
and scholarships and application forms may be obtained from Director 
Paul R. Mort. Applications for these fellowships and scholarships 
must be filed with the Director by March 2, 1936. For descriptive 
folder write to the Advanced School of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


HOLDERS OF ROCKEFELLER FELLOWSHIPS TO STUDY 
RADIO TECHNIQUE 


Three specially appointed Fellows of the General Education Board, 
founded by John D. Rockefeller in 1902, have been given the use of 
facilities of the Columbia Broadcasting System in order to study 
methods of planning and producing radio programs. 

The three Fellows chosen by the General Education Board are 
Arthur W. Colley, producer now affiliated with the University Broad- 
easting Council of Chicago; Luke L. Roberts, manager of radio 
station KOAC, which is operated by the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education; and Stanley P. Young, author, dramatist, and 
critic of Westport, Connecticut. They will spend three months at 
CBS, during which time they will be assigned work on two programs 
each as assistant production man. They will also write script con- 
tinuities, observe the way in which programs are actually put on the 
air, and, if possible, work out complete sets of programs on their 
own initiative. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The Music Educators National Conference is scheduled for 
March 29 to April 3, 1936, in New York City. The California-Western 
School Music Conference urges attendance at the National Conference 
on the part of all who may find it possible to attend, and plans to 
request the National Conference to meet in the San Francisco Bay 
district in 1938. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE | 


REVIEWS 


RvutH BENeEbDictT. Patterns of Culture. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
1934. Pp. xiii + 291. 


A steadily growing literature which is attempting to analyze the socio- 
psychological characteristics of various primitive cultures is contributing a 
mountain of evidence to our knowledge of the extent to which cultural drives 
actuate the behavior of individuals. Behavior is not biologically transmitted. The 
cultural processes play the important role in transmitting and guaranteeing the 
continuity of traditions. Many behaviors ordinarily believed to be common to 
mankind are in reality conditioned by the local culture. It is enormously sig- 
nificant to our social thinking to differentiate between psychologically determined 
behaviors and those that have sociological origins. 

Great diversity characterizes the patterns of culture. The course of life, 
the conditions of the environment, even the fertility of the imagination, determine 
the customs by which a society may choose to live. Schemes of ownership, of social 
hierarchy, sex life, parenthood, economic exchange, supernatural sanctions, vary 
with each culture. Aspects of life which assume tremendous significance in western 
civilization are passed over lightly in other cultures, while others of relative 
inconsequence to us may be fantastically elaborated. Our social sciences, our 
psychology, our theology are largely determined by our cultural patterns. Our 
psychology interprets adolescence as a period of unrest and turbulence “charac- 
terized by domestic explosions and rebellion.” Because this is true in America, 
the psychologist generalizes concerning the inevitability, relying both on the evi- 
dence of her own studies and similar studies by Dr. Margaret Mead,! the author 
finds in many cultures that “puberty falls in a particularly unstressed and peace- 
ful period during which no adolescent conflicts manifest themselves.” 

There is popular belief, too, that warfare is an expression of the common 
human instinct of pugnacity, and human nature being what it is warfare can 
never be wiped out. That the instinctive basis of warfare assures its being 
institutionalized in a civilization is disproved by its complete absence in many 
intertribal relationships. Such a view of cultural processes demands a recasting 
of many of our conventional arguments for the upholding of traditional insti- 
tutions. Study of various cultures should result in tolerance to the divergencies 
and these very divergencies should direct our social thinking to a critical analysis 
of our own cultural motivations. 

In the belief that an understanding of “our own cultural processes can most 
economically be arrived at by a détour” the author illustrates her thesis that the 
distinctive cultural configurations pattern the existence, the thoughts, and the 
emotions of the individuals who participate in them, by a detailed analysis of 
three primitive civilizations, namely: the pueblos of New Mexico, the inhabitants 
of Dobu Island, and the Kwakiutl of the northwest coast of America. 

These cultures are classified according to the contrast used by Nietzsche in 
his study of Greek tragedies. The two opposed ways of arriving at the values of 
existence he describes as Dionysian and Apollonian. The Dionysian seeks the 
values of existence by escaping beyond the ordinary bounds of existence and 
making contact with the supernatural by means of some disruptive psychological 
state. Dobu and Kwakiutl are characteristic of the Dionysian way. The Apol- 
lonian has no confidence in this way but seeks the “golden mean” and foregoes 


1 Margaret Mead. Coming of Age in Samoa. New York: W. Morrow & Com- 


pany, 1928. 
Margaret Mead. Growing Up in New Guinea. New York: W..Morrow & Com- 


pany, 1930. 
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attempts at escape through trance, drunkenness, or frenzy. Zufie culture illustrates 
the folkways and mores which develop in relation to such a philosophy. 

Social behavior is, to be sure, the behavior of individuals. Society and the 
individual are not antagonists. The culture provides the material out of which an 
individual makes his life and he can never achieve his potentialities without a 
eulture in which to participate. The greater number of individuals born into a 
society find it congenial and assume the behavior dictated by the society. There 
are always, however, a number in every society who do not find the culture congenial 
and are frustrated by its institutions. These, because of their disorientation, con- 
stitute the abnormal individuals of the society. The normal person of one society 
may be the aberrant in another culture in which the mores are dissimilar. Some 
cultures may value certain individuals who would be considered highly unstable 
in western civilization. 

To understand human behavior, then, we must understand the institutions 
which exist in the society in which he participates; in fact, unconsciously human 
behavior wili take the form the institutions suggest. So profound is this acceptance 
that his behaviors will seem the only ones possible for a normal human being and 
the behaviors of all other cultures will seem bizarre. It is essential that we under- 
stand our own inevitable bias because there could be little justification in a point 
of view which maintained that “any one culture has seized upon an eternal sanity 
and will stand in history as a solitary solution of the human problem.” 

Society is confronted with the necessity of taking up the cultural lag, of 
meeting the new problems of an accelerated transitional period. The implications 
in social psychology cannot be overlooked. Our present cultural institutions are 
not implicit in human nature but were fabricated from the raw materials of 
existence. Can society not consciously rebuild new patterns more intelligently 
designed to provide for all the good life? 

HELEN HEFFERNAN 


Harry C. McKown. Character Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1935. pp. xiv + 472. 


The author of this book takes the widely accepted point of view that “all 
education is character education.” He realizes the wide divergence of opinion as 
to what constitutes character but has no doubts about the necessity of good char- 
acter in modern life and the need for a developmental program. 

The objectives of character education are treated in this volume under the 
headings: (1) To develop an intelligent respect for the conventions of society, 
(2) To develop an increasing ability to discern causes and to relate effects, (3) To 
develop a recognition and acceptance of one’s responsible membership in society 
and an increasing success and satisfaction in discharging the membership effectively, 
(4) The harmonious development, adjustment, and integration of one’s personality, 
and, (5) To develop the desirable traits of character. 

In discussing the recent trends in character education the author reviews the 
early history of moral education and traces the decrease of emphasis in such things 
as formal rules, sentiment, preparation for future life, etc., as scientific research 
and real and vital living in the present have come to the fore. 

The author presents both the direct and indirect method of approach to 
character education and urges a combination of these two methods by teachers in 
the public schools, with a possible emphasis on the indirect approach. He recognizes 
the fine opportunity provided for experiencing and the development of character in 
the activity type of program. He states “the activity school of today represents 
an excellent laboratory for the compounding of moral fiber.” 

Character education is an individual concern and the value of individual 
counseling is discussed at some length. The author believes that carefully kept 
cumulative records will do much to establish a scientific attitude and will save 
duplication of time and effort. 

Supplementary organization and community agencies and their effect on 
character education are given a rightful place in the volume. The movies, the 
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radio, the library, the church, and the newspaper, as they affect the character of 
youth, are presented with selected references. The Boy Scouts, Girl Reserves, and 
other non-commercial organizations and institutions designed to assist child growth 
are also considered. 

The home “offers by far the most important opportunity for character educa- 
tion found in the life of the individual.” The school can do only its small part in 
the total developmental program. A chapter is devoted to the old and the new 
home and the responsibilities of parents and cooperation between home and school. 

“There is no magic formula by which we can conjure up good character 
instantly.” The desired objectives will be attained only through a slow and fre- 
quently tedious process. Traditional procedure must not overshadow the handling 
of today’s problem. The school “because of its strategic position and its unique 
opportunity must be the spearhead of the wedge that is to split and scatter the 
forces” which may be at work on the destructive side of this problem. The whole 
problem is complex and complicated but it offers a challenge of supreme significance 
to those who work with youth. Educators in every field will be interested in reading 


Character Education. Guapys Porrm 


WILLIAM LEONARD HUGHES. Administration of Health and Physical Education in 
Colleges. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1935. Pp. xiii + 368. 


This volume represents an attempt to bring together desirable standards and 
policies in the administration of health and physical education in the colleges and 
universities of the United States. Although written for college use, this book 
contains many items of interest to high school administrators, school health workers, 
and teachers of physical education. 

In the field of physical education, the following phases are discussed: adminis- 
tration, buildings, athletic programs, measurement, program of activities, restricted 
programs, orientation, organization, and time requirements. The chapter on admin- 
istration of swimming pools is of exceptional value and includes standards for 
construction, sterilization, regulations for bathers and operators, and water tests. 

The author advocates that all college health education and physical education 
should be organized in a single department of health and physical education. Health 
education is represented as including the hygiene and sanitation of the campus 
environment; health service to students by examinations, conferences, medical 
treatment, control of communicable diseases, and health or hygiene instruction. 

The book contains many interesting record forms, diagrams, tables, and mats. 


W. H. Orton 


J. Cayce Morrison. “A Generalist Looks at Science in the Elementary School,” 
Teachers College Record, XXXVII (January, 1936), 282-289. 

The Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education in the state of New 
York describes the program of science education as it has been developed under 
his direction. Science is still ‘“a stepchild in the curriculum family” because 
teachers are unprepared to teach it. Science is considered of importance in the 
elementary curriculum because of the changes it has brought about in man’s 
material and social environment and in his intellectual life. The science program 
should be developed in terms of children’s science interests, it should be integrated 
around their questions and problems, it should open broad and optional fields of 
material, should stress acquisition of scientific techniques of observing and reporting, 
and should receive as much attention in the curriculum as is now given to history, 


geography, or arithmetic. 
HELEN HEFFERNAN 


Hotuts L. CaASwELL. “Developing Social Understanding in the Elementary School,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXVI (January, 1936), 335-343. 
This article contrasts the original function of the elementary school to produce 


simple literacy with the present day recognition of the function of the school to con- 
tribute to social understanding; condemns “units of work” remote from the 
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child’s opportunity for first-hand experience and participation, and suggests that 
“the approach of the cultural anthropologist to study of social life may be 
suggestive” in building a curriculum which will develop social understanding 
and give proper regard to child growth and development. 

HELEN HEFFERNAN 


GEoRGE C. KyTE, and Ropert H. Lewis. “Time Tables,’ Nations Schools, XVII 
(January, 1936), 23-25. 

Sixty-three school systems reported the time allotted to elementary school 
subjects in 1934-35 in this study carried on at the University of California. The 
trend in unit teaching with the subsequent flexible program was evident in many 
of the sixty-three school systems participating. Some data reported were of par- 
ticular interest: tendency to omit spelling and arithmetic from grade one; ele- 
mentary science placed in all grades by a large majority; all the cities list 
social studies in grades four to eight, almost all include them in grade three, and 
a majority present them in the first two grades; reading is assigned more times 
on the program than any other subject; social studies, second; and arithmetic, 


third. 
GLaDys POTTER 


- 


Better Reading Instruction, Research Bulletin of the National Education Association. 
Vol. XIII, No. 5. Washington: Research Division of the National Education 


Association, 1935. 


The National Education Association has departed from its usual procedure 
in publishing Better Reading Instruction which is in reality a teaching handbook. 
It has not been the practice of the Association to publish materials dealing with 
methods. The importance of reading ability to a child in the modern world and the 
problems relating to effective reading instruction of teachers in all educational levels 
justifies this survey of research and successful practice in reading instruction. 

Forty-three states were represented in the study and 1527 teachers participated. 
The work as it is described is not represented as the ideal but as the effective 
practice of superior teachers in the field of reading. 

Specific problems which are dealt with include reading readiness with definite 
suggestions as to symptoms, special difficulties in beginning reading, reading cursive 
writing and manuscript writing, phonics, balance between oral and silent reading, 
and outside reading. Carefully selected bibliographies have been included as well 
as type reading lessons, a discussion of reading textbooks, and reading tests. 

This bulletin is “not only a treatise on method but also a guide to the most 
helpful literature on reading instruction” and will be useful to administrators, 
supervisors, and teachers in the field and in teacher training classes. 

GLADYS POTTER 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Art Education Today: An Annual Devoted to the Problems of Art Education. 
Edited by members of the Fine Arts staff of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 1935. 


Better Reading Instruction. Research Bulletin of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Vol. XIII, No. 5. Washington: Research Division of the National Edu- 
eation Association, 1935. 


Biatz, WImLtt1AM E. Nursery Education: Theory and Practice. New York: 
William Morrow & Company, 1935. 


Educational Tests and Their Uses. Review of Educational Research, Vol. V, 
No. 4. Washington: American Educational Research Association of the 


National Education Association, 1935. 
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EvuirF, Mary. Some Relationships Between Supply and Demand for Newly 
Trained Teachers. Contributions to Education No. 654. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 


A Challenge to Secondary Education: Plans for the Reconstruction of the American 
High School. Edited by Samuel Everett. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1935. 


Forest, Itse. The School for the Child from Two to Eight. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1935. 

Gray, RutH A. Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 1933-1934. 
United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education Bulletin, 1935, 
No. 5. Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1935. 


LAtTHRop, Epirn A. One Dollar or Less: Inexpensive Books for School Libraries. 
United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education Circular No. 147. 
Washington: United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education. 
(Mimeographed ) 

Myers, THEODORE RAYMOND. Intra-family Relationships and Pupil Adjustment. 
Contributions to Education No. 651. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 


PENNELL, Mary E., and Cusack, ALICE M. The Teaching of Reading for Better 
Living. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. 


PROFFITT, Maris M. Private Proprietary and Endowed Schools Giving Trade and 
Industrial Courses. United States Department of the Interior, Office of Edu- 
eation Bulletin, 1935, No. 8. Washington: United States Government Printing 


Office, 1935. 


RELLER, THEODORE LEE. The Development of the City Superintendency of Schools 
in the United States. Philadelphia: Theodore Lee Reller, 1935. 


Roop, DorotHy. The Nurse and Parent Education. Child Development Mono- 
graphs No. 19. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. 


SIMPSON, MARGARETE. Parent Preferences of Young Children. Contributions to 
Education No. 652. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. 


SHERIDAN, MARION C. A Guide to the Study of the Screen Version of Dickens’ 
A Tale of Two Cities. Photoplay Studies, Vol. I, No. 7. Newark, New Jersey: 
Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc., 1935. 


Summaries of Studies in Agricultural Education. United States Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education Vocational Education Bulletin No. 180, Agri- 
cultural Series No. 18. Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 
1935. 

Sutton, D. H. Administration of the State Public School Fund. State of Ohio 
Department of Education Bulletin No. 1. Columbus, Ohio: Department of 
Education, 1935. 

THRELKELD, Hitpa. The Educational and Vocational Plans of College Seniors. 

Contributions to Education No. 639. New York: Bureau of Publications, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 


